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Victima 
By Ray Bennett WEAVER 


There is no harder thing than this: 
To speak of death to one you love; 
To hold the hand you soon will miss 
While all your years more slowly move; 


To say good-bye at evening time 


And face the empty night alone, 
While stars you’ve named together climb 
Along the slow wind’s teeth-bit moan; 


To lie upon your couch while sleep 
Dazzles your sense before its fall; 
To hear a calling from the deep, 

And from the night to hear a call. 


The sunset boat moves out to sea, 

The wind fills well and blows away; 

But this broad shore is strange to me, 
And strange the night and strange the day. 








Nino Jesu 
By Cuaruszs F. Davis 


It was very hot, and little Jesu, grubbing at the 
dusty brown weeds in the bottom of the shallow irri- 
gation ditch, from time to time painfully straight- 
ened himself and rested against the long handle of 
his heavy hoe. The sun glistened upon the shiny 
blue leaves of the tall eucalyptus trees by the road- 
side and beat down upon the quivering green of the 
alfalfa in front. Away to the north, the wrinkles in 
the gray mountains were almost lost in the hot 
smothering haze. Even Sabado, Jesu’s dog, had felt 
the heat; leaving a most promising gopher hole, he 
had crept under shade of the pomegranate bushes 
where he lay panting and blinking sleepily at a bril- 
liant red lizard catching flies off a shriveled melon 
rind. 

Little Jesu hoed away, digging at the stubborn 
fox-grass that filled the bottom of the ditch. The 
red dust sifted from the high-road in clouds as he 
worked, so that his eyes smarted and he had to stop 
for breath. He was very tired, and there were still 
many hours before the blazing sun would touch the 
edge of the mountains. 

Through the pulsating stillness of the heat, Jesu 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, dulled by dust. He 
raised himself; two gentlemen were tying their 
horses to the pomegranate bushes by the road. Jesu 
regarded them steadily from under his peaked hat. 
The one who finished tying his horse first he knew 
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for the master, a short, pink-faced man, with brist- 
ling hair and beard and sharp little eyes. Jesu 
shrugged his shoulders with a vague uneasiness at 
the recollection of the master’s eyes. Then he turned 
his attention to the other; he wore yellow, wrinkled 
riding breeches and dusty riding boots; he had no 
hat, which was a remarkable thing. 

The two came straight to the ditch, and Jesu saw 
that the one with the master was young, with short 
curly brown hair, and that his teeth showed very 
white. 

‘‘Buenas dias, senores,’? murmured the Mexican 
boy, smiling and touching his hat. The master 
nodded shortly, and the other said, in a pleasant 
ringing voice, ‘‘ Buenas dias, niiio.”’ 

“Tt is hot?’’ ventured Jesu, glancing over the 
quivering fields and back at the two. The master 
did not answer, but strode quickly to the edge of the 
ditch, looking up and down its length. He frowned. 

‘“‘This all you’ve done?’’ he asked jerkily. 
‘‘Should have finished this ditch by now. You’re 
not more than half done. What you been doing?’’ 
He scowled at the ditch and at Jesu, who squatted 
in the bottom and plucked at the grass roots. The 
boy’s face had taken on a sullen look; he was very 
tired from hoeing. 

‘‘The trouble is,’’ went on the master, turning to 
his companion and cutting at the young leaves of the 
alfalfa with his riding whip, ‘‘these dagoes don’t 
know what work is. Got to stand over ’em every 
minute. No responsibility, no nothing. Think you 
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could stay here awhile and keep an eye on Jesu? 
I have to go over to Dos Rables to see Heckett about 
that barley.’’ 

‘‘Sure, I’ll watch the youngster,’’ responded the 
young man quickly. ‘‘I want to get acquainted with 
him anyway, dad.’’ 

‘“Make him work.’’ The master strode away to 
his horse, mounted, and went slowly down the road, 
the red dust rising in puffs under the horse’s feet. 

Little Jesu painfully rose, and pulling his hat over 
his eyes to keep out the glare, began hacking away 
again at the tough grass. 

‘*How art thou called, small one?’’ The question, 
in Jesu’s own language, startled him, and he looked 
up, smiling and blinking. ‘‘I am called Jesu,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘My father is called Maldinado. Your 
honor speaks Spanish?’’ 

‘*Yes; and I am called Carlos, and my father is 
called Brown.’’ 

“‘Ah, yes,’’ nodded Jesu. ‘‘You are perhaps the 
son of the master?”’ 

‘‘T am, small one, and I have only yesterday come 
home from going to school. Art thou not tired? 
The work of hoeing is heavy for one so young.”’ 

‘‘T am a little tired,’’ admitted Jesu, ‘‘but this 
work must be finished today, so that tomorrow the 
water can come. And even now the sun touches the 
pepper trees,’’ he added, squinting into the west. 

‘‘Go and sit under the pomegranate bushes; let 
me hoe for thee—I wish to learn,’’ said the young 
man. Jesu hesitated; then the other, jumping down 
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into the ditch, took the hoe into his hands, and began 
with such vigorous strokes that a cloud of dust was 
raised. Jesu crept under the pomegranates and 
watched the quick-moving figure of the son of the 
master. The sun flashed from the blade of the hoe 
as it rose and fell steadily; there were bees droning 
in the brilliant crimson blossoms overhead; Sabado 
slept with his nose between his front feet, whining 
over his dog dreams. Jesu nodded and thought, 
sleepily, was it not wrong to allow the son of the 
master to do his work? And then he nodded again. 
A sound of creaking harness and the rattle of trace- 
chains came from down the road; Jesu did not turn. 
That was only the sound of the oil wagon from 
Puenta; and besides, the bees were still around the 
pomegranate, and he was very sleepy, very tired, 
and it was good to lie still in the shade. 

When Jesu awoke, the red sun was only half in 
sight above the shoulder of the purple mountain, 
and the pomegranate bushes were rustling softly 
with a light wind which came from the west, smelling 
pleasantly salt of the sea beyond. Sabado was again 
out worrying at his gopher hole, and many people 
returning from their work were passing along the 
road. A little crowd of Chinamen, in blue blouses 
and shiny, crownless hats, pattered by in the dust, 
chattering together . . . a sullen-faced Japan- 
ese, followed by his wife with a little brown baby 
bobbing on her back . . . more Chinamen, al- 
ways chattering . . . a Mexican boy, with his 
string of loaded burros .. . a heavy grain 
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wagon with its six straining horses and its shouting 
driver. The day’s work was done. 

Little Jesu, rubbing his eyes, crawled from under 
the pomegranates and walked uncertainly to the ir- 
rigation ditch, gazing wonderingly up and down. 
There were no weeds now, only yellow earth; and 
from the very end of the ditch the son of the master 
was coming, whistling. 

Jesu ran to meet him, stammering, apologizing, 
but he was cut off with a laugh. 

‘“‘Tut, small one,’’ cried the young man, swinging 
the hoe; ‘‘thou art not of the strength for this work. 
The sleep has refreshed thee, and I am better for the 
work. Tomorrow thou shalt cut potatoes, under the 
shade of the magnolia trees, and that is not work so 
hard as this. See, yonder are two fat gophers for 
thy dog.’’ 

Carlos and Jesu walked slowly back to the row of 
pomegranate trees where the young master’s horse 
was pawing the soft earth. Jesu watched Carlos un- 
tie the bridle reins, ease the saddle, swing quickly 
on the animal’s back, and start away. 

‘¢ Adios, nifio Jesu,’’ he called, from the road. 

‘Adios, senor don Carlos,’’-cried Jesu, standing 
on his tip-toes, and watching ride away into the pur- 
pling dusk of the southern twilight the son of the 
master, who spoke Spanish and did the work for 
little boys. 











The Message 


By Jui CooLtey 


Message?—Would God I had a roaring message, 
And I would shout it lustily like Whitman. 
Nothing exults as does the flame of faith, 
Mantling the soul and body with hot strength! 
I too would glow with credent certainty. 
I would put my yearnings and my faithlessness 
Into a loud cry, a trumpet-song, 
A great, sonorous faith! Would God that I 
Could plait the universe into a plan, 
A figured wreath, like other men, and find 
A spruce and pretty pattern in the maze. 
Would I could put my hands upon Design 
And find it firm and cosmic, not man-made. 
Would I could seek out bodies of brave causes, 
Bouquets of beautiful effects and Ends, 
And Truth and Abstract Beauty and a God!— 
I would gather up my tears and mix of them 
A cascade of pure joy. I would gather up 
My frayed and search-worn nerves and fashion of 
them 
A cluster of strength and irrefutability ! 
I would gather up my crescent interrogations 
And wind of them a glorious, golden circle, 
Swirling around and around unalterably 
In utter and beautiful completion !— 
Message? 
Ah you who talk of a message, you are either children 
Or angels, I cannot tell which. If I knew of a mes- 
sage, 
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A message, not a concoction to solace sick souls, 
But a veritable solution, true as the core 
Of a star, I would sing it to the ends of time and 
space! 
How should I make dishonest, hollow compacts 
With my soul? How should I bravely sing 
What I know not, only because your pale 
Yearning, anxious ears are distended to listen? 
No. All I can sing of is what I discern,— 
A few flying, drifting bits of color, 
A few straying sounds,—a little of beauty, 
Much of pain, much of sorrow, some joy, 
Hearts of men dilated with frantic hope, 
Marvelous hearts inured to mortal anguish, 
Marvelous brains up-grown through obstruction and 
darkness, 
Marvelous men, fully as glorious as stars, 
Set in the world to glimpse angelic beauty, 
And die like ephemerae.—Only these fragmentary 
things, 
These colors, 
these sounds, 
these soul-lights, 
these beauties, . 
these thoughts 
Can I sing.—Oh gladly, exultantly would I shout 
A confidant, puissant paean! Had I a message, 
Do you not think I would sing it with ecstasy? 
Do you not think I also yearn for an answer, 
Writhe and thirst and weep and reach for a solution? 
You who long for a man-befitting cosmos, 
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Go to some world beyond our universe, 
Heavy and buxom with Purpose, reeking with Rea- 
son. 
Bask in gardens of Design, in pools of Plan, 
In circles of Perfectness. 
Ask me no message 

In this wild, jogging, reckless, irresponsible earth. 
Message ?— 

I will sing you a few strains from her 


songs, 
The mad floatings of her minstrelsy !—None else! 
I have no message—and I think she has none. 











The Strings of Earth 


By Wru1am Merriam Rovse 


Daniel Bassett was a stern man who believed that 
his fields yielded and his herds increased because he 
served the Lord. He labored, and his wife, Ann 
Bassett, labored, six days with profit, and on the 
seventh they rested. They went to church in a 
shining black buggy, behind horses that were the 
envy of the township. And then they came home to 
another week of hard work through which Bassett 
did not forget to serve the Lord, for he said grace 
before each meal, and at night he read aloud a chap- 
ter from the Old Testament. 

Daniel Bassett’s house was strong and four square 
to the winds, tight in winter and cool in summer, 
but it was no more than a foil to the huge red barns 
that rose beside it. In them were many registered 
cattle and much else of value, and they had taken a 
lifetime to build to their perfection. Standing in 
the big doorway of the horse barn, Bassett could look 
down over his meadows and rich cranberry swamps 
to the village of Dunster, where he worshipped on 
Sundays. 

Dunster is a village on Cape Cod, where still are 
the footprints of the gray men who landed at 
Provincetown and then crossed over to Plymouth. 
The city people come, foolishly plunge their bodies 
into salt water every day of the summer, and go, 
leaving no ripple upon the surface of things as they 
really are. And in the winter the wind comes down 
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from Greenland in a long and mighty blast. The 
judgment of Dunster had been passed upon Daniel 
Bassett, and also upon his brother, Caleb. 

In Dunster nothing is ever forgotten, and the folly 
of youth hangs like frayed and faded motley upon 
the gauntness of age. Hence it was that the people 
of the village spoke lightly of Old Cale Bassett and 
bought with condescension the fish which he some- 
times peddled. They no more expected him to go to 
church than he wanted to go. For Caleb Bassett 
had been wild in his youth, and it was a well known 
fact that once, before his father died, he had been 
found drunk in the street and taken home on a wheel- 
barrow. All his life money had slipped through his 
fingers like water, and Dunster could have no re- 
spect for a man like that. 

So it was deemed no more than the just dispensa- 
tion of Providence that Caleb should inherit little or 
nothing from his father, and that, in his old age, he 
should live in a weatherbeaten shanty among some 
scrub pines, while Daniel dwelt in the homestead. 
From the shanty Caleb could look up and see the 
house and the barns that his brother had built. But 
he never went there, for Daniel had not spoken to 
him for nearly thirty years, since the day of their 
father’s funeral. 

On a morning in early spring Caleb whistled to his 
dog and set out for the post office. He subscribed to 
a New York newspaper, which was a small thing 
that added to the sum of his queerness. Dunster 
looks toward Boston as the Faithful look toward 
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Mecca. The fact of the dog was another queerness, 
for what sensible man would feed a dog when he had 
nothing for the dog to watch and thus earn its keep? 
Most certainly Cale Bassett deserved the poverty 
that Providence had visited upon him. 

But the useless dog and the New York paper were 
merely indications that Caleb Bassett looked upon 
life with eyes somewhat different from those of his 
neighbors. Years of communion with himself, con- 
sequent upon semi-ostracism, had brought him a 
simple faith that had something of Stoic calm and 
much of Christian kindliness. The kernel of it was 
that every man suffered in his soul for his sins and 
that every man had a mellow spot of human weak- 
ness. So his God was no kin to the material Lord 
that Dunster feared. That the village held no 
respect for him he realized with mild regret: that 
his brother hated him he knew with sorrow. Long 
ago he had found that hatred was folly. After a 
fashion of his own Caleb Bassett was happy. 

The pines smelt particularly good that morning as 
Caleb walked through them. His dog frisked. And 
beyond the pines there was a swift, strong breath of 
salt from the sea. So it was that Caleb entered 
Barnes’ store, where the post office lodged, with 
even more than his usual contentment in things. 
There was the ordinary mail time crowd and, as 
usual, he felt a little self-conscious, knowing the 
small esteem in which he was held. 

To-day, however, there seemed to be a difference. 
Looks passed back and forth and a number of men 
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took notice of his general greeting. He vaguely felt 
that something was impending, and as he opened the 
door to go out it came. Elisha Barnes, a thin-necked 
man of respectability and importance, laid a hand 
upon his arm and then beckoned with a mysterious 
finger. Caleb stepped behind the counter with him, 
feeling that many eyes were turned their way. 

‘‘Cale,’’ began Barnes, looking over his glasses, 
‘‘have you heard about Daniel’s wife?”’ 

‘‘No,’’? answered Caleb. He fingered his paper 
nervously. ‘‘You don’t mean to say Ann’s sick, or 
anything like that?’ 

Elisha wagged his head importantly. 

‘‘She ain’t expected to live through the day!’’ 

‘‘T want to know!’’ Caleb dragged out the ex- 
clamation of wonder. It seemed that a thick, cold 
fog had settled upon him. ‘‘I want to know!’’ 

‘Yes, sir!’’ Barnes continued. ‘‘That’s what the 
doctor says. And I kind of thought, whatever Daniel 
might have against you, you’d want to know about 
Ann. At a time like this you might be able to square 
things up with him.’’ 

As the fog cleared somewhat Caleb looked into the 
prying eyes of Barnes and knew that the storekeeper 
would have given a day’s profits to learn what there 
was between him and his brother. No one in Dunster 
knew exactly, for the Bassetts had one trait in com- 
mon—they were close mouthed. 

‘‘Daniel Bassett ain’t said a word to me, under- 
stand,’’ added Elisha, hastily. ‘‘It was just my own 
ideer, Cale.’’ 
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‘‘Much obliged for telling me, Elisha.’’ Bassett 
turned away abruptly and went out. He wanted to 
get home. All the way through the pines the dog, 
taking his mood, trotted ahead with drooping tail. 
For the first time it came to him that he had always 
been somewhat like the dog: trotting through life 
with drooping tail. At home he sat down to think, 
dinner and paper alike forgotten. Ann Bassett was 
dying. That was the big thing. He had schooled 
himself to think of her as belonging properly up 
there on the hill of prosperity, and happy. Now she 
was going out into the dark, alone. Yet that did not 
trouble him so much, for his faith ignored the gloomy 
heaven and hell in which Dunster believed. 

Later in the day Caleb Bassett knew that he want- 
ed to see his brother’s wife and speak to her before 
she died. What little resentment against Daniel was 
left in him went away and he became possessed of 
an earnest desire to shake his brother by the hand. 
He shut the dog in the house and turned his face 
toward the big, red barns. The wind had dropped 
to a dead calm, and the stillness seemed to be thick 
about the house on the hill. 

Daniel Bassett was standing in the door of the 
horse barn, looking down over his cranberry swamps. 
At Caleb’s step his head turned and just for one in- 
stant there was a flicker of some emotion across his 
eyes, but the set lines of his face did not change. 
He merely looked, and waited. 

‘*T heard Ann was sick.’’ Caleb was abashed but 
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his purpose was strong within him. ‘‘I come up to 
see if it was true.”’ 

‘‘She is.’’ In the flat coldness of the two words 
there was plain invitation to go, but Caleb stood his 
ground. 

‘‘Ts—is she dying?’’ He brought the question out 
with difficulty. 

‘¢Ves,”? 

For an instant that answer struck cold into the 
heart of Caleb Bassett. Then he took himself in 
hand. 

‘Ts there anything I can do, Daniel?’’ 

**No.”? 

Hopeless though he knew it to be, Caleb gathered 
himself for the thing he had to ask. 

‘‘Daniel,’’ he began, in a voice that was not quite 
even, ‘‘I know there’s been hard feelings, but this 
ain’t hardly the time to remember ’em. Couldn’t I 
see Ann just once before she—goes?”’ 

Daniel Bassett’s eyes shifted to an open window 
in the house and instantaneously back to the face of 
his brother. In them now was plain hatred, wilfully 
unveiled. He raised one hand and then let it fall to 
his side. 

‘*No!’’ he roared. ‘‘Get out!’’ 

Caleb Bassett was swept backward a pace by that 
fierce denial. There was no question of fear, for he 
was thewed and sinewed even better than his big- 
framed brother, but the answer was flaming with 
wrath. The words rang and echoed in the spaces of 
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the barn. Caleb turned, and again he made himself 
think of a dog trotting away with drooping tail. 

Then came something that made his steps waver. 
He fancied that he heard his spoken name drift 
down from the open window in the house toward 
which Daniel had glanced. If he had been sure 
Caleb would have turned back, raging. But he was 
not sure. He went on. He trembled between fury 
and despair for a time and slowly anger grew within 
him, steady and powerful. Back in his rickety house 
he faced that anger and fought it, walking up and 
down through the night. When pale dawn came up 
over the fringe of scrub pines he had conquered 
himself. 

The funeral of Ann Bassett was as funerals were 
in Dunster; and the day after, the widower went 
about his work calmly while a housekeeper made 
straight the house. This Caleb was forced to hear, 
aching within, at the store. Daniel Bassett, they 
said, had taken his bereavement like a Christian, not 
letting it interfere in any way with his spring work. 
He even closed a deal for a horse before his wife’s 
grave had been filled three hours, and Dunster ac- 
knowledged him a strong man. 

Days came and went and each was like to another. 
Caleb Bassett went about the irregularities of his 
fish peddling with a slouch in his sturdy old shoul- 
ders and an added indifference to the prices that he 
got. When matter for conversation among the 
housewives of Dunster ran so low that they came to 
mention him, they said that Cale Bassett must be 
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losing his mind, for he sold fat mackerel and sword- 
fish steak at anything that was offered and he let the 
now returning city people have it for no more than 
he charged natives. 

The dog still dragged his tail and Caleb noted 
that it was the barometer of his own feelings. He 
also noted that Daniel Bassett waxed daily more 
prosperous, and that, at a distance, his tall and 
broad form looked almost youthful. The frame for 
another barn went up upon the hill and the village 
talked of how he had paid a small fortune for more 
blooded stock. There was gossip that he might mar- 
ry his housekeeper, a fat and comely widow filling in 
all parts of her life the requirements of Dunster. 

The rumors of these things as well as what he saw 
brought much bitterness to Caleb, although he had 
conquered the first flood of wrath against his broth- 
er. Daniel had had all things all his life, and now 
when sorrow struck mightily at him the blow glanced, 
and he was able to walk on down the years in greater 
strength than before. It was not that Caleb wished 
to see his brother stricken in health or money. But 
the faith he had brought out of things for himself 
was becoming shaken. His brother suffered no 
pangs within for the wrongs he had done. That was 
certain from his looks and bearing. And he seemed 
to have no spot of human weakness. Caleb had 
cherished the thought that Ann Bassett had been 
this spot. Now he almost wondered if, after all, the 
Lord that Daniel served were not a true god. Caleb 
Bassett’s vision was becoming blurred. 
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There came a night when these thoughts were 
strong upon him. All earth seemed weighted down 
with hot oppressiveness. Little gusts moaned and 
whimpered through the pines, serving but to make 
more appalling the long intervals of stillness. On 
one side the heavens were spotted with a few sickly 
gleaming stars, but from the sea there reached up a 
black triangle of cloud that spread and elongated. 
Lightning flared in a broad, pale band across the 
horizon. 

Caleb stood in the door of his shanty. The dog 
whined. The gusts in the pines died away. The 
cloud bank mounted up over the Cape and seemed, 
to the old man, to take the shape of a giant hand. 
Then it changed and swept on and the stars were 
gone. Thunder crackled and boomed and jarred. 
The dog slunk closer and licked Caleb’s hand. There 
was a white flash that lit the world, and then the 
storm broke. 

Came swift moments of downpour and charging 
winds that tore at the shingles and wrenched the 
stovepipe chimney from its lashings. Continuous 
light filled the room. The earth shook to a mighty 
flood of sound. It was such.a storm as the Cape 
talks of for a year or two, until there is another like 
it. Caleb sat in a window from which he could see 
the citadel of his brother, and held the trembling dog 
in his arms. 

There was a diminution of light, a pause in the roll 
of thunder, and then a yellow disk dropped from the 
sky and shattered with an intolerable glare on the 
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ridgepole of Daniel Bassett’s highest barn. With it 
came a stroke of thunder that filled the ears to deaf- 
ness. Caleb saw bright tongues of flame leaping up 
from the buildings on the hill. A moment later he 
was running through the night. 

The destruction was greater than any Caleb Bas- 
sett had seen wrought by lightning. Fires burned in 
a dozen places among the buildings. The roof of the 
horse barn had been smashed and tons of burning 
hay had fallen down to make a crematory for the 
horses there. Their screams rose above the wind 
that each moment spread disaster. From the cow 
stables came a bedlam of agony, but their doors were 
sheathed in flame. 

The few men who had come before Caleb Bassett 
stood with arms hanging, bracing themselves against 
the gale, awed by what they saw and heard. On the 
steps of the house sat the housekeeper, an apron 
flung over her head. Her solid figure swayed back 
and forth in the firelight. Her hands flapped from 
the wrists. Caleb ran up and took hold of her shoul- 
der. 

‘*Where’s Daniel?’’ he shouted. 

The woman’s body quivered to his touch like jelly. 
Her stout shoes pawed over each other in time to the 
ceaseless hand-wringing. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ 

He jumped to the increasing group of men. 

‘“Where’s Daniel?’’ he demanded of the nearest. 
The man started and looked wildly around. 

‘“‘Lord Almighty!’’ he cried. ‘‘I ain’t seen him!”’ 
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Like flame the word passed that Daniel Bassett 
was missing. The dread thought of what might have 
happened leaped with it. Men scattered here and 
there, seeking aimlessly and calling foolish advice 
that no one could hear. Caleb circled the roaring 
buildings at a safe distance. Then he ran, through 
showering sparks, to the house and brushed past the 
woman on the steps. 

He went through once familiar rooms and up the 
stairway. Before the room toward which Daniel 
had glanced on the day that Ann died he paused, and 
then steadily opened the door. There was light from 
the burning barns. Tongues of flame were licking 
that way. He saw his brother lying on the bed, face 
downward and arms outflung in the apotheosis of 
despair. He walked over to the bed and rested a 
hand upon the shoulders of the stricken man. 

‘‘Daniel,’’ he said, and there was almost tender- 
ness in his voice, ‘‘you better get up and come out. 
I’m afraid the house’s going to ketch, too, in a few 
minutes. The neighbors can’t do anything—the 
fire’s too hot to get near it with buckets.’ 

Slowly Daniel Bassett lifted himself. His brother 
saw and smelled that clothes and hair and flesh had 
met the fire in a mad battle. The man looked gaunt 
in the red light, and tired with the weariness of age. 
He pulled himself to a sitting posture on the edge of 
the bed. 

‘‘Kiverything’s gone, Caleb,’’ he said. ‘‘Every- 
thing!’’ 
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“‘Tt’ll be all right, Daniel!’’ Caleb spoke sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You can build again with the insurance.’’ 

Daniel Bassett shot him a haggard look. 

‘*T didn’t have any,’’ he said. ‘‘It seemed like a 
waste—I didn’t think the Lord would smite me!’’ 

‘‘The land is left, Daniel.’’ 

‘‘Mortgaged for stock!’’ He groaned aloud. 

Before such loss Caleb was silent, but he reached 
out an arm and laid it urgingly about the other’s 
shoulders. Sparks dashed against the window 
panes. 

‘*Tt’ll be all right,’’ he repeated, after a moment. 

‘*Caleb, father told me the night he died to divide 
equal with you.’’ 

‘*T know it!’’ He patted Daniel’s shoulder. ‘‘I 
was in the next room getting his medicine.’’ 

‘*You never said anything !”’ 

‘‘No, Daniel. There wasn’t any writing, and my 
word wouldn’t stand against yours and the will he 
made first off, giving it all to you. And—and you 
was going to be married to Ann.’’ 

‘*Caleb, I lied to Ann about you to get her.’’ 

‘‘T thought so, Daniel.’? A glass cracked under 
the heat and there were cries from outside. ‘‘But 
you provided for her better than I could.’’ 

‘*She asked for you for two days before she died, 
Caleb. I was—jealous.”’’ 

Caleb Bassett shuddered, and answered nothing 
to that. He had been right, then, in believing that 
he had heard the voice of Ann from the window, 
calling his name. He watched the sash burn. It 
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was the window through which her voice had gone. 
It grew hot in the room. 

Suddenly Daniel Bassett reached out both of his 
big, hard hands and gripped into the threadbare 
coat of his brother. He hid his face against it and 
shook with the difficult sobs of a man. Tears fought 
their way down cheeks that had been unwet for a 
lifetime. He snivelled. 

‘‘T’ve been wrong always! Always! And now 
I’ve got my punishment! My barns are all gone!’’ 
Then he voiced the ultimate cry that only deep mis- 
ery can bring from the soul of a man. ‘‘Qh, Caleb, 
I wish mother was alive!’’ 

Caleb Bassett let a trembling hand brush down 
over his brother’s bowed head. He choked, and 
found his voice. 

‘‘Daniel,’’ he said, ‘‘every man’s soul is tied to 
earth by some kind of string, I guess. You come 
along home with me—I’ll take care of you!’’ 

Gently he raised Daniel. Then, glowing with the 
warmth of a faith restored, Caleb Bassett led his 
brother out of the burning house and down to the 
shanty among the scrub pines. The dog frisked 
out of the door to meet them.. Caleb was filled with 
great happiness, for the things he believed had justi- 
fied themselves. 
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